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INTRODUCTION. 

The trial of Publius Sulla may be looked upon as the last scene 
in the tragedy of Catiline. After the suppression of the con- 
spiracy in B.C. 63, and the execution of the principal conspirators 
who remained in Rome, there were still persons of sufficient 
importance to be dangerous, who were suspected of complicity 
in the plot, and several of these were brought to trial in the 
following year. Caesar himself was accused of being privy to it, 
and was accused by Lucius Vettius in the quaestor's court, and 
impeached in the Senate by Quintus Curius; but he cleared 
himself by an appeal to Cicero, who testified that he had actually 
received information from Caesar of the existence of the con- 
spiracy at a very early stage of the proceedings. But Lucius 
Vargunteius, Marcus Laeca, Servius Sulla, Marcus Cornelius, 
and Publius Autronius were brought to trial, condemned, and 
sent into exile. Cicero tells us that Autronius besought him 
with tears to plead in his defence, and that there were strong 
reasons why he should have done so, but that he knew too 
certainly that he was guilty, and he in fact himself gave evidence 
against him. 

The last man put upon his trial was Publius Sulla. He had 
been elected Consul for B.C. 65 together with Autronius, but 
they were accused of bribery by Lucius Torquatus the younger, 
and condemned ; the father of Torquatus and Lucius Cotta 
obtaining the consulship in their place. Under the provisions 
of a recent law, the Lex Calpttrnia dc ambitu, passed in B.C. 
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68, this conviction carried with it very severe penalties, as 
besides a very heavy fine, it involved perpetual exclusion from 
the Senate and from all public offices, and the loss of the ius 
imaginum. Throughout the speech before us Cicero repeatedly 
refers to this conviction as a disaster (calamitas), which had 
crushed out of Sulla all spirit for taking part in public life. 

Sulla seems to have been indited under the Lex Plautia lie Vt, 
a law passed in B.C. 78, probably at the instigation of the Consul, 
L. Lutatius Catulus. He was charged with having taken part in 
two conspiracies, both concocted by Catiline, in B.C. 66 and 
B.C. 63. The former of these never produced any overt acts, and 
it would appear to be at least possible that it never had any real 
existence. Whether Sulla was really implicated in the latter or 
not is very doubtful, but so far as we can gather from the speech 
of Cicero, the evidence against him seems to have been some- 
what meagre. The prosecution was conducted by the same 
Lucius Torquatus who had prosecuted him at his trial for 
bribery, and according to Cicero the strongest point which he 
was required to answer was that Lucius Cassius, when asked by 
the Allobroges whether Sulla was one of the conspirators, 
answered that he did not know, which Cicero shows without 
difficulty to be no conclusive proof of guilt. Other presumptions 
against Sulla were drawn (a) from his having purchased gladia- 
tors in Naples, with the view, according to Torquatus, of their 
being for seditious purposes in Rome : {b) from his having sent 
Gains Sittius to Spain, for the purpose of stirring up sedition 
there : (c) from his having tried to stir up discontent and discord 
in Pompeii between the citizens and the Roman colonists in the 
town, with the view of inducing the former to join the cause of 
Catiline. According to Cicero all these three presumptions 
were entirely without foundation. The gladiators were bought 
at the request of one Faustus, for a display in honour of his 
father, recently deceased. Sittius had gone to Spain before the 
conspiracy had assumed any active form, and on important 
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business of his own. So far from stirring up strife at Pompeii, 
Sulla had striven successfully to maintain peace between the 
natives and the colonists, and was looked upon by both parties 
as their friend and protector. 

But the main interest of the speech turns on Cicero's vindica- 
tion of himself, and his claim to exonerate Svilla by the declaration 
of his own belief in his innocence. Torquatus seems to have 
found fault with Cicero on general grounds, maintaining that he, 
after his conduct in suppressing the conspiracy, had no right to 
come forward as defending one of the conspirators ; and also to 
have brought against him the special allegation that he had 
falsified the evidence given by the Allobroges. As regards the 
latter point Cicero shows that, on the contrary, he had taken the 
most elaborate and most unusual precautions against any such 
falsification being possible. To the general "charge he replies 
that Torquatus simply begs the question of Sulla being a 
conspirator, which was the point at issue in the trial, while he 
himself was so convinced of Sulla's innocence that he was not 
only at liberty to plead on his behalf, but even bound to bear the 
testimony to that innocence, which was involved in his cause 
being supported by a man so well acquainted with everything 
bearing on the plot, and so well calculated to obtain credit with 
the jury, as himself. 

About the earlier conspiracy he says nothing, except that it 
had been already adequately treated by Hortensius, who was 
associated with him for the defence. This division of the subject 
may probably have been suggested by the desire that Cicero 
should speak last, as he was especially noted for the powerful 
appeals to the feelings of the jury which he was in the habit of 
making in his perorations. In the present speech he ingeniously 
combines with a touching picture of the utter ruin of Sulla's 
fortunes, and with entreaties that they will not add the last 
straw by driving him from Rome, an appeal to the jury to vindi- 
cate their own character, and to show that, though they had been 
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chosen by Torquatus to be the instruments of his cruelty, their 
own inclinations were on the side of clemency and compassion. 
The result of the trial, which probably took place in July or 
August of B.C. 62, was the acquittal of Publius Sulla. It is 
noticeable that Sallust (Cat. 17) includes him without comment 
in the list of the conspirators. 



ANALYSIS OF THE SPEECH. 

The speech in defence of Publius Sulla contains five main parts, 
(i) The Introduction (Exordium), c.c. 1-3. 

(2) The Statement of the Case {Narratio), u. 4. 

(3) The Argument for the Defence (Confimtatio), c.c. 5, 6 ; 

24-28 ; 29-31. 

(4) The Refutation of the Prosecutors' Arguments [Re- 

futatio), c.c. 13-24. 

(5) The Conclusion (Peroratio), c.c. 31-33. 

But as the proof of Sulla's innocence turned mainly upon what 
Cicero could allege as of his own knowledge, there was an obvious 
danger of monotony in advancing it, and of wearying the attention of 
his hearers : and it would seem to be for this reason that Cicero lias 
not only divided his argument into three distinct sections, but has 
further separated these sections by intervening matter: first, by a 
digression of some length (c.c. 7-12), in which he deals with some 
personal charges brought by the prosecutor against himself, followed 
immediately by the Reftttatio; and secondly, in c. 28, by the interpel- 
lation of some rhetorical commonplaces about the unsatisfactory 
nature of evidence wrung from slaves by torture. 

The variety introduced by these interludes enables Cicero, with 
less appearance of sameness, to reiterate, in the third section of his 
Confirmatio, the same arguments which he had already brought for- 
ward in the first. 

(i) The exordium, c.c. 1-3. Cicero, in answer to a bitter attack 
made on him by Torquatus, justifies his taking part in the defence of 
Sulla by the example of Hortensius, and of other loyal citizens, who, 
like Cicero himself, had refused in any way to support those whom 
they knew to be guilty of treason. But he, above all men, was bound 
to come forward in defence of a man whom he believed to be inno- 
cent, partly because of the true kindliness of his nature, which nothing 
but a keen sense of duty had for a time repressed, partly because of 
the prestige attaching to him from his recent services to the State. 

(2) The Narratio, c. 4. Two conspiracies were assumed by the 
prosecution to have existed, and Sulla had been charged with com- 
plicity in both. The first was said to have been formed in b.c. 66, 
when the father of Torquatus was Consul elect. Cicero had then no 
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cognizance of public business, and the defence of Sulla on tliat charge 
had naturally been taken by Hortensius. It was equally natural that 
Cicero should defend him against the charge of being privy to the 
great conspiracy of B.C. 63 ; as each of his counsel would thus deal 
with the matter of which he had personal knowledge, so that in his 
speech for the defence he would practically also be giving evidence 
i 11 favour of Sulla. 

(3) Th.e Argumentum, § 1, c.c. 5, 6. Passing over for the pre- 
sent the point that, in spite of all his investigations into the conspiracy 
of Catiline, he had never heard a hint of Sulla's connexion with it, 
Cicero lays stress on the difference between the cases of Sulla and of 
Autronius, with whom Sulla had been elected Consul, and with whom, 
he had been ejected from the consulship on the ground of bribery. 
Autronius had tried to recover his position by violence and treason, 
associating openly with Catiline and his gang ; Sulla had borne his 
misfortune quietly and loyally, and at the time of the conspiracy was 
living in retirement at Naples. In consequence Cicero, though he had 
many reasons for befriending Autronius, felt bound to resist all his 
entreaties that he would act as his counsel : while in the absence of 
anything to throw suspicion upon Sulla, he felt equally bound to aid 
in his defence. 

(4) First Digression, c.c. 7-12. Torquatus had taunted Cicero 
first with being a t^-rant; secondly, with being an alien. The first 
charge, supported by no argument except that accused persons were 
condemned or acquitted according as Cicero gave evidence against 
them or acted as their counsel, he refutes by showing how all his 
consulship had been devoted to preventing the establishment of a 
tyranny ; and later by an appeal first to the general loyalty and self- 
restraint of his life ; and secondly to the readiness with which he 
placed his services freely at the disposal of the State, together with 
the successful way in which he had defended it, and secured the 
empire and liberty of Rome against the attacks of traitors. And this 
he had done with the cordial co-operation of Torquatus himself, the 
companion of his youth, and his colleague in the public service ; and 
of his father, the tried and loyal patriot. The charge of being an 
alien, because he was a native of a municipal town, hardly needed re- 
futation, though it might easily recoil on Torquatus, by offending the 
numerous voters from such towns. It was a charge which might 
equally be brought against Cato and Marius, and other most distin- 
guished men, and even against Torquatus himself, whose mother's 
family came from Asculum. 

(5) The Befutatio, c.c. 13-24. The charges of the prosecutor 
were : 

(a) 'The Gauls, who had given evidence against Catiline had men- 
tioned Sulla's name.' 

Answer. They only asked Cassius whether Sulla was among 
the conspirators. And as Cassius knew all about the plot it 
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was evidence in Sulla's favour that Cassius did not know 
whether Sulla was a conspirator or not. 

(4) 'Cicero had tampered with the public records relating to the 
case.' 

Answer. So far was this from being true, that Cicero had 
taken unusual precautions to have the records accurately made, 
carefully preserved, and widely published. And Torquatus 
himself bore testimony to Cicero's integrity in this respect, by 
never having previously questioned the accuracy of the deposi- 
tions. At this point Cicero recurred to the complaint m^de 
against him by Torquatus for defending Sulla : and in reply he 
maintained his right to free action in the matter, supporting it 
by the parallel case of eminent men defending Sulla when 
accused of bribery by the elder Torquatus. At the same time 
he warned his antagonist that he might carry his attacks too 
far, and provoke the power of retaliation which Cicero had 
never yet exerted in vain. 

(c) 'Gains Cornelius, son of one of the leading conspirators, was 
one of the prosecuting counsel, and therefore his father must have 
known Sulla to be guilty.' 

Answer. It was strange that the father should not have sought 
a reward for informing against Sulla, if the son was parading 
his father's guilt, by accepting such a brief Strange too that 
Sulla should never have been seen or heard of at any of the 
treasonable meetings, or had any part assigned him in carrying 
out the plot, but should have been far away from the scene of 
action, in retirement, at Naples. 

(d) 'Sulla had chartered a school of gladiators, nominally for a dis- 
play to be given by Faustus in memory of his father, really to aid the 
outbreak of Catiline.' 

Answer. There was written evidence that Faustus had asked 
Sulla to engage this particular school, for his immediate use. 

(«) ' Sulla had sent his friend Sittius into Spain, to cause disturb- 
ances there.' 

Answer. Sittius had gone there on his own business some 
time before, and his real connexion at the time with Sulla was 
that he employed him as his agent to sell some property in 
order to pay his debts at Rome, instead of making his creditors 
wait till he himself should return home. 

(/) ' He tried to enlist the citizens of Pompeii in the plot, by em- 
broiling them with the Roman colonists in the place.' 

Answer. On the contrary, he had done his utmost to maintain 
harmony between the Pompeians and the colonists, and with 
such success, that they were both alike ready to bear testimony 
in his favour. 
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(g) 'He had sought by the aid of gladiators and other illegal in- 
fluence to get a bill passed reversing the verdict given against him at 
his trial for bribery.' 

Answer. The bill was not to reverse the verdict, but to revive 
an older law under which the penalty was more lenient: it 
was promoted not by himself, but by his brother ; and Sulla at 
once procured its withdrawal. 

(h) ' Cicero had himself written to Pompey, in terms which implied 
treasonable action on Sulla's part two years before.' 

Answer. There was nothing i n Cicero's letters which conveyed 
any such imputation : and the idea suggested, that Sulla meant 
to recover his consulship by force, was negatived by another 
charge against him, that he meant to murder the elder Tor- 
quatus, and support Catiline as a candidate for the consulship 
thus vacated. 

(6) The Argumentum, § 2, cc. 24-25. It was incredible that 
.Sulla could have joined with Catiline and his crew in their conspiracy. 
They were all men of bad character, profligate alike in private and in 
political life, just the persons who might be expected to embark in 
desperate plots against the State. Sulla was, on the contrary, a man 
of singular discretion both in word and deed. During the tyranny of 
his uncle Lucius Sulla he had used all his influence on the side of mo- 
deration and mercj'. In private life his character was exemplary, and 
even when he had suff'ered the greatest blow that could befall a Roman 
citizen, in the loss of his consulship, he bore his misfortune with meek- 
ness and resignation, retiring into voluntary exile to conceal his degra- 
dation. He was too honourable, too loyal to associate himself with 
men like Lentulus and Catiline, savages who had forfeited all title to 
the name of man. It would be too cruel to place such a man as Sulla 
in the same category as brutes like these, it would deprive him of all 
the profit to which he was fairly entitled, like any other honourable 
citizen, from the whole tenour of his previous life. 

(7) 2nd Digression, c 28. It was proposed to examine Sulla's 
slaves against him. Now the worthlessness of evidence wrung from 
slaves by torture was proverbial, but Cicero felt that even in this way 
nothing would be disclosed that would show any blot on the character 
of Sulla ; that character which should be sufficient, as in the case of 
any other honourable citizen, to outweigh anything which might be 
brought against him by the jealousies or the frivolit3' of witnesses. 

(8) The Argumentum, § 3, cc. 29-31. Reverting to the charges 
against himself, Cicero acknowledged that he, in common with almost 
every man of consular rank, had taken the part of Catiline when on 
his trial for extortion : but Catiline then, though not a man of high 
character, had not revealed himself as a traitor. So soon as his dis- 
loyalty was known, not only Cicero, but every man of distinction in 
the State had withdrawn his support. Cicero himself had done his 
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utmost in overthrowing his schemes, and would do as much in bring- 
ing to justice any one whom he knew to be involved in them. And in 
defending Sulla he knew, and was not ashamed of it, that he was de- 
claring his own conviction of his client's innocence ; but that convic- 
tion rested on the fullest enquiry into all the circumstances, which 
proved that not even any suspicion had ever existed against him. 
And therefore, after yielding to the claims of duty in his severity to- 
wards the traitors, he was fully entitled to gratify his inclinations by 
promoting the safety of the innocent. 

(9) The Peroration, cc. 31-33. No verdict could restore the dis- 
tinctions or the happiness of Sulla : they were gone with the loss of 
his consulship. But a just decision would clear him, and his unfortu- 
nate son, from the taint of treason and dishonour: it would allow him 
at least to be buried in his fatherland. He had once held a foremost 
position in the State, he now claimed only the privilege of living in his 
misery with his family and friends. Even his enemies need seek no 
further revenge; in fact they would gratify their hatred better by 
seeing him live a life of misery in Rome, than if he were dead, or out 
of sight in exile. He had passed from the height of triumph to the 
depth of misery, and yet a lower depth would be reached if the verdict 
went against him. It was for the jury to avert this fate, to prove by 
acquitting Sulla that they would not consent to be the instruments of 
iniquity; to prove that they too could be as merciful in setting the 
innocent free as they had been stern in pronouncing the condemnation 
of the guilty. 



SPEECH OF MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO 
ON BEHALF OF PUBLIUS CORNELIUS SULLA. 



I. What I should most have wished, gentlemen of the 
jury, is that Publius Sulla had been able before his 
disaster to retain the dignity of the office to which he 
had been elected, and that even afterwards he might have 
derived some benefit from his discretion. His bad fortune, 
however, prevails so far as to turn him out of the highest 
office in the State, partly through the envy which is felt 
towards all who seek such high position, but even more 
through the unpopularity of Autronius ; the result being 
that the utter and entire wreck of his prosperity could not 
prevent him from having enemies who were not satis- 
fied even with the punishment which he had undergone. 
I, therefore, though I am greatly distressed at his mis- 
fortunes, yet in the midst of all these calamities am very 
well content that an opportunity has been given me of 
letting all loyal citizens see that I still possess the 
temper of compassion and mercy which all the world 
once knew that I possessed, although for a time it has 
been, if one may say so, in abeyance ; while the reckless 
and unscrupulous men who have now been reduced to 
submission may be forced to confess that, if I was 
impetuous and unwavering while the State was on the 
brink of ruin, yet when its safety is secured I again 
become gentle and compassionate. And since Lucius 

B 
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Torquatus, who is bound to me by ties of friendship and 
official connexion, has thought that, by violating those 
ties in his speech for the prosecution, he could in some 
degree lessen the weight of my speech for the defence, I 
must combine with that defence a justification of the 
duty which I have undertaken. I should not adopt this 
method, gentlemen, in my present speech, if my own 
interests were alone involved : I have had, and I shall 
have in the future, many opportunities in many places of 
speaking in my own praise : but as Torquatus has seen 
that in proportion as he lowered my prestige, he would 
also weaken the defensive position of my client, so I on 
my part feel that if I can prove to you the reasonableness 
of what I have done, and that there is no inconsistency 
in my undertaking this duty of defending Sulla, I shall 
at the same time make good his case. And first I would 
ask you, Lucius Torquatus, why in the matter of this 
service, and of my right to defend Sulla, you make a 
distinction between me and the other men of high 
distinction who are leaders in the State. Why is it 
that you do not find fault with the action of Quintus 
Hortensius, a man of the highest personal and political | 
distinction, and that you do find fault with me ? For if' 
Publius Sulla has formed the design of setting the city 
in a blaze, of destroying its imperial power, of blotting;? 
out its constitution, ought all this to bring suffering and 
unpopularity on me, rather than on Hortensius ? Ought 
I, in short, to be sterner in deciding who should be 
assisted in such cases, who should be attacked, who 
should be defended, and who should be betrayed ? 
' Yes,' he says, ' you ought, for it was you who trackedl 
out, you who brought to light the whole conspiracy.' 1 
II. When he says this, he does not notice that one'si 
sole object in bringing this conspiracy to light was that 
every one should see what had before been hidden, and 
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therefore, even granting that its exposure is due to me, 
when once exposed it is as manifest to Hortensius as to 
myself. And when you see that with his position, his 
influence, his personal integrity, his judgment, Horten- 
sius had no doubt that in Publius Sulla he was defending 
an innocent man, why, I would ask, should I be debarred 
from taking such part in the case as has been open to 
Hortensius ? And I would ask further, if you think it 
right to find fault with me, who stand here as the 
defendant's counsel, what possible opinion can you have 
of all these distinguished men, these illustrious citizens, 
who have come in such numbers, as you see, to dignify 
this trial by their personal interest and their personal 
character, to give lustre to the case, to defend my 
client's innocence ? For the force which lies in the 
speech of an advocate is not the only element in a 
defence : all who come to support a man in court, all 
who take trouble on his behalf, all who wish for his 
acquittal, to the best of their abilities and with the 
utmost of their influence are equally his defenders. 
Was it for me, I would ask you, to refuse to take my 
seat on the defendant's side in court, where I saw men 
sitting who shed lustre and distinction on the State, 
men into whose high position I had climbed by enduring 
much great personal fatigue and by exposing myself to 
many dangers, so as now to occupy my present place of 
official dignity as an ex-Consul. And that you may 
understand, Torquatus, whom you are accusing, if you 
take offence because I, who have never before taken a 
brief for the defence in any trial of this kind, do not 
refuse my aid to Publius Sulla, I would ask you to bear 
in mind the other men whom you see here present to 
support him : you will then understand how absolutely 
my judgment is entirely at one with theirs both about 
Sulla and about others who have stood in his place. 

B 2 
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Which of us supported Vargunteius? No one, not 
even my friend Quintus Hortensius, although he was 
the only man who had defended him before when he 
was tried for bribery. ' For he no longer thought that 
he was bound to him by any tie of social obligation, 
when Vargunteius, by the enormity of his crime, had 
broken all the bonds which bind men to each other. 
Which of us thought that Servius Sulla, or Publius 
Laecas, or his brother Marcus, or Gaius Cornelius ought 
to be defended? which of the men on these benches 
supported them? Not one. And why? Because in 
all other cases good men, if they are connected with a 
defendant, think that he should not be deserted even if 
guilty ; but when the charge is of such a character, that 
you would be defending a man whom you suspect to be 
involved in the crime of treason against his mother i 
country, then you are liable, not only to be charged with 
want of principle, but to the risk of being infected with 
his guilt. Take the case of Autronius. Was not he 
deserted by the members of his guild ? by those who 
belonged to the same sacred college ? by his old friends, '; 
of whom he had once possessed a very full supply ? 
and indeed by all who are in the position of leaders in 
the State ? More than this, did not many of them do 
harm to his cause by their evidence? For they had 
come to the conclusion that his treason was so rank, ■ 
that so far from using their influence for its concealment, 
they were bound to do their best in exposing and 
bringing it to light before the public. 

III. Why then should you be surprised at seeing 
me present at this trial in company with the same men 
with whom you understand that I was absent from the 
others ? Unless indeed you wish me to be considered 
in comparison with all the rest as a monster devoid of 
civilization or even the common feelings of humanity, a 
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rare specimen of brutality and cruelty. If you attribute 
this character to me, Torquatus, because of all that I 
have done in the course of my life, you make a very 
great mistal^e. I am by nature merciful, stern only 
because my country needs it ; that I should be cruel has 
never been the wish either of my nature or of my 
country. And after all that very character for impetu- 
osity and vigour, which was for a time forced on me by 
the course of events and by the needs of the State, has 
now been removed by my own wish and natural inclina- 
tion. The State required sternness for a time, my 
nature craves for mercy and forbearance all through my 
life. And therefore there is no reason for singling me 
out from all this crowd of men in high position. Duty 
is one and the same for all, the policy of all loyal citizens 
is alike. There is therefore no reason why you should 
be surprised later on if you see me taking the side on 
which you find these other men. There is no cause in 
the State that is especially my own. There was a time 
when it was more peculiarly appropriate for me to act 
than for the rest; as bringing grief and fear and danger 
that crisis equally affected all. Nor would it have been 
then possible for me to take the lead in securing the 
safety of the State, if others had refused to follow me. 
And so it necessarily follows, that what devolved on me 
more than on some others, when I was Consul, is a duty 
which, now that I am out of office, I share with all the 
rest. And I say this that they may partake, not of my 
unpopularity, but of my repute. Of my burdens I give 
a share to no man, of my renown I give a share to all 
good citizens. 'You gave evidence,' he says, 'against 
Autronius, yet you defend Sulla.' What this comes to, 
gentlemen, is this ; that if I am changeable and incon- 
sistent, my evidence should receive no credit, my defence 
should have no weight. But if I am a man who regards 
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the welfare ef the State, who thinks it a religious obli- 
gation to discharge his duty to his friends, who desires 
to retain the goodwill of all loyal citizens, then the last 
thing which the accuser ought to bring up against me is 
that I defend Sulla after having damaged Autronius by 
my evidence. For I seem to bring to the aid of my defence 
not only the resolution to do my best, but also a modicum 
of fair repute and personal prestige. These last I will 
use with moderation, gentlemen ; indeed I should not 
make use of them at all, had I not been forced to do so 
by my learned friend. 

IV. Two conspiracies are alleged by you to have 
existed, one which you say was concocted in the consul- 
ship of. Lepidus and Volcatius, when your father was 
Consul designate, the other in my own consulship : in 
both of these you declare that Sulla took a part. You 
know that I was not admitted to the counsels of your 
father, that bravest of men and most excellent of 
Consuls : you know that though I was most intimate 
with yourself, I yet had no part in the events of that 
crisis or in the discussions which then took place : I 
suppose because I was not yet fully initiated into the 
mysteries of statecraft, because I had not yet reached 
the goal of official position which I had set before me, 
because I was prevented from entertaining such con- 
siderations by my pursuit of office and by my labours at 
the bar. Who then did take part in your deliberations ? 
All these men whom you see supporting Sulla by their 
presence in court, and among the foremost Quintus 
Hortensius himself: who, partly because of his official 
position, his personal character, and his conspicuous ; 
loyalty, partly because he was so intimately connected- 
with your father by ties of intimacy and affection, was 
influenced at once by the common danger, and by 
the special risks to which your father was exposed. 
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The charge thert relating to the conspiracy which you 
mention was repelled by a man who was present at 
the time, who took official cognizance of it, who was at 
once a member of your council of advisers and a sharer 
in your fear: whose speech for the defence was both 
rich in facts and eloquent in style, and was yet dis- 
tinguished, quite as much by personal prestige as by 
fluency of language. About that conspiracy, therefore, 
which is said to have been framed against you, reported 
to you, and made known to the public by you, I could 
not have given evidence : I not only gained no informa- 
tion about it, but the rumour of any such suspicion 
scarcely reached my ears. Those who were on your 
advisory council, those who with you tried the case, 
those against whom the peril was then supposed to be 
contrived, those who did not support Autronius, those 
who gave telling evidence against him, are the men who 
defend Sulla, who give him their countenance in court, 
who, when he is in danger, declare that they are not 
deterred from supporting their neighbours by any in- 
dictment for conspiracy, but only by guilt on the part of 
individuals. But the period of my own consulship and 
the charge of the more serious conspiracy will be the 
subjects of my speech for the defence. And this division 
between us of the defence, gentlemen, is not made hap- 
hazard or in any spirit of recklessness ; but when we saw 
that we were employed as counsel to repel those charges 
about which we could have given evidence, each of us 
thought himself bound to undertake the special portion 
about which he might have formed an opinion from 
some personal knowledge of the facts.^'^ 

V. And since you have listened with attention to 
Hortensius, when speaking about the earlier conspiracy, 
I will ask you to pay the same attention to what I urge, 
as my first point, about the one which is before us now. 
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When I was Consul I heard a great deal about the 
extreme danger of the State, I made many enquiries, I 
took cognizance of many charges: nothing was ever 
told me about Sulla, no information was laid against 
him personally or by letter, no suspicions were broached 
concerning him. Perhaps it would be right that, as 
coming from a man who in the capacity of Consul had 
tracked out treason by his sagacity, had disclosed it 
with truthfulness, had punished it with magnanimity, 
any declaration should have great weight which testified 
that he had heard nothing and had entertained no 
suspicions about Publius Sulla. But I do not yet 
employ this declaration in defence of Sulla : I will use 
it rather to justify myself, that Torquatus may cease to 
wonder that I, who did not support Autronius, should 
plead in defence of Sulla. For what was the case of 
Autronius ? what is that of Sulla ? The former wished 
to upset and overthrow his trial for bribery, first of all 
by an organised riot of gladiators and runaway slaves, 
and then, as we all saw, by stone-throwing and disor- 
derly meetings : the latter, if his own sense of propriety 
and dignity would not tell in his favour, sought no 
assistance from outside. Autronius, when condemned, 
made such an exhibition of himself, not only in what he 
deliberately did and said, but even in his countenance 
and expression, that it was manifest that he was ill- 
disposed towards the highest orders in the State, a foe 
to all loyal citizens, a declared enemy to his country : 
Sulla considered himself so crushed and broken by this 
reverse, that he thought nothing was left him of his 
former honour, except what his self-respect had been 
able to retain. But in this conspiracy what other union 
was so close as that of Autronius with Catiline, with 
Lentulus ? When had ever any men so close a partner- 
ship in all that was excellent as Autronius had with 
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them in crime, in wantonness, in audacity? What 
atrocity did Lentulus not conceive in league with 
Autronius? what crime did Catiline commit without 
him ? Sulla meanwhile, so far from seeking to hold 
conference with these two men in private or by night, 
did not even associate or hold converse with them to 
the most moderate extent. Autronius was convicted by 
the testimony of the Allobroges, who gave truthful 
information about most important matters, and by the 
letters and messages of many other men : while no one 
so much as hinted at the guilt of Sulla, or even made 
mention of his name. Finally, when Catiline was at 
last cast forth, or if you prefer the word, sent out from 
the city, Autronius sent him arms, horns, trumpets, 
standards, all the insignia of rank : left within the walls 
himself, waited for outside, finally crushed by the pun- 
ishment of Lentulus, he at last fell into a state of panic, 
but never came to his sound senses ; while Sulla, on the 
other hand, passed his time in such retirement as to 
spend all those days at Naples, a town where you would 
never look for men who come within the range of such 
suspicion, being itself a place more adapted to soothe 
than to inflame the feelings of men under the ban of the 
State^^ 

Vl^ In accordance then with this dissimilarity be- 
tween those men and their causes, I adopted a different 
course in my attitude towards the two respectively. 
For Autronius used to come to me, yes, and come often, 
too, entreating me with many tears to defend him, 
bringing to.my mind that we had been schoolfellows in 
our boyhood, intimate friends in youth, colleagues in the 
quaestorship : he brought forward many services which 
I had rendered him, some few that he had done to me. 
And by all this, gentlemen, I was so moved and shaken 
in my resolution, that I dismissed from my memory all the 
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plots which he had laid against myself; and forgot that 
on one occasion Gaius Cornelius had been sent by him 
to murder me in my own home, in the sight of my wife 
and children. And such is my tenderness of heart, and 
readiness to forgive, that if his plot had been laid only 
against myself, I should unquestionably have yielded to 
his tears and entreaties : but when I bethought me of 
my country, and of the dangers which beset you, when 
I remembered the city, with the shrines and temples, 
which you see before you, and the little children, and 
the matrons and the girls : and when the deadly torches 
of our foes and the general conflagration of the city, and 
their weapons, and their massacres, and the blood of my 
fellow-citizens and the ashes of my country Isegan to 
pass before my eyes, and once more to lacerate my feel- 
ings with the memory of past suffering, then I was at 
last moved to resist him; yes, and to resist not only 
this public enemy and traitor to his country, but also his 
kinsmen whom you see in court, the two Marcelli, father 
and son, of whom I felt towards the one as towards an 
honoured father, while the other had for me all the 
sweetness of a son : nor did I think that I could without 
deep sin defend in their comrade the offence, when once 
I was aware of it, which I had punished in others. . And 
at the same time I could not bear unmoved the entreaties 
of Publius Sulla, nor look on the tears of these same 
Marcelli, weeping for the danger in which Sulla stood, 
nor could I hold out against the prayers of Marcus 
Messalla, who is present as his relative : for there is 
nothing in the case repugnant to my principles, nor did 
either the man or the circumstances in which he was 
involved repel my compassion. His name had never 
been mentioned, there was no trace of his complicity; 
no charge, no information laid against him, no suspicion 
of his guilt. I undertook the case, Torquatus, and was 
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glad to do what I could, that while loyal citizens, as I 
hope, have always thought me firm, even the disloyal 
should not call me cruel. 

VII. At this point, gentlemen, he says he cannot 
bear my tyranny. What tyranny, Torquatus, can you 
mean ? My consulship, I suppose, in which I issued no 
commands, but on the contrary obeyed the orders of 
the Senate and the whole body of good citizens : in 
which magistracy what I did was not to establish but to 
•crush a t3nranny. Do you acknoyvledge that when I 
held such high military and civil power I was not a 
tyrant, and yet say that I am a tyrant now when I am 
out of office ? Where does my tyranny come in ? 
'Those against whom you gave evidence,' he says, 
■' were condemned, the man whom you defend hopes for 
an acquittal.' As regards my evidence, my answer is 
this, if I have spoken falsely, you spoke likewise against 
the same men : if truly, it is no tyranny to make men 
believe, when you speak the truth on oath. As regards 
the hopes of Publius Sulla I say no more than this, he ex- 
pects from me no exercise of political orpersonal influence, 
nothing in short except loyalty in his defence. 'If you 
had not taken up the case,' says Torquatus, ' he would 
never have resisted me, but would have gone into exile 
before his case was heard.' If I should grant you this, 
that an advocate of such weight as Quintus Hortensius, 
and men like those who have come here to support my 
•client, stand not on their own judgment but on mine : if 
I were to concede what is incredible, that unless I stood 
by him, they would not have done so, tell me in that 
■case which is the tyrant, the man wliom the innocent 
■cannot resist, or the man who refuses to leave the 
unfortunate in the lurch ?. But at this point you were 
pleased to be humourous, which it was quite unnecessary 
to be, when you said that Tarquinius and Numa and 
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myself made a trio of alien despots. I pass over all 
question about the despots, but I will ask you why you 
have said that I am an alien. For if I am so, it is not 
so much a matter of surprise that I should be a despot, 
since, as you say, even aliens have been despots in 
Rome, as that an alien should be a Roman Consul. 
'What I mean,' says he, 'is that you come from a 
municipal town.' I acknowledge the impeachment, and 
will add that it is from that municipal town from which 
salvation has now twice been sent to this city and realm. 
But I should like to ask you why ydu look on men as 
aliens who come from municipal towns. No one ever 
threw that charge in the teeth of the elder Cato, though 
he had very many personal enemies, or of Tiberius 
Coruncanius, or of Manius Curius, or even of my 
fellow-townsman Gaius Marius himself, though so many 
men were jealous of him. It is indeed a matter of great 
satisfaction to me, that I am a man against whom, 
anxious as you were to do so, you have not been able 
to hurl any insult which was not equally applicable to 
the majority of my fellow-citizens, 

VIII. But yet I think that the connexion which 
exists between us supplies very good reasons why yoU 
should receive warning from me again and again. All 
men cannot be patricians — to tell the honest truth all 
men do not care to be so — nor will your contemporaries 
acknowledge that on that account you are their superior. 
And if we, whose names and whose distinctions have 
become familiar both to this city and generally among 
men, so as to become a commonplace in their ordinary | 
conversation, if we are looked upon by you as aliens, 
you must surely consider these men as aliens who are 
opposing you for the qusestorship, who under the exist- 
ing law will be chosen from all Italy to compete with 
you for office and general prestige : and you must be 
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very careful not to call any of them aliens, lest you 
should find yourself crushed by alien votes. And if 
your rivals come into the field with vigour and perse- 
verance, believe me, they will soon make you drop any 
such arrogant language, and rouse you once again from 
your slumbers, and will not allow themselves to be 
beaten by you in the contest, unless you prove yourself 
their superior in merit. And if you and I, gentlemen, 
should rightly be looked upon as aliens by any other 
patricians, in the mouth of Torquatus at any rate no 
reproach for such a fault should find a place : for he 
himself by his mother's side belongs to a municipal 
town, being of a very honourable and distinguished 
family, but yet a family of Asculum. Let him therefore 
either show that men of Picenum are not aliens, as 
others are, or else be very thankful that I do not claim 
for my family superiority to his. And therefore I should 
advise you for the future not to call me either an alien, 
for fear of being shown to be seriously wrong, or a 
despot, lest you make yourself a laughing-stock. Unless 
indeed you look on it as the mark of a despot to live in 
such a way as not to be a slave to any man, or even to 
any passion, to hold the appetites in slight esteem, not 
to feel the want of gold or silver or anything else ; to 
express one's views freely in the Senate, to consult the 
interests of the State rather than its whims, not to give 
way to anyone, to hold one's own against many oppo- 
nents. If you think this to be the conduct of a despot, 
then a despot I confess I am : but if you are annoyed 
by my power, or tyranny, or any other haughty or over- 
bearing term that expresses what I am, why do you not 
use that expression, instead of employing a contemptuous 
epithet or an opprobious appellationj^^ 

IX. If I, after the great services which I have 
rendered to my country, were to ask no other reward 
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from the Senate and the Roman people beyond an 
honourable retirement, who would refuse me such a 
boon ? That while others sought for office, for military 
power, for provinces to administer, for- triumphs, for 
other marks of honourable distinction, I should be 
allowed to enjoy in tranquillity and peace the sight of 
the city which I had saved from ruin. How then if I 
do not ask for this ? if all my long tried labours, my 
anxiety, my services, my utmost efforts, my continual 
watchfulness are devoted to the interests of my friends, 
are available for all who want them : if neither my 
friends in the law courts nor my country in the Senate 
house seek my support in vain : if I gain no exemption 
from toil, either as being entitled to a holiday by what I 
have already done, or even because my age or the office 
that I held is a sufficient plea for rest : if my inclinations, 
my readiness to work, my house, my feelings, my ears 
are at any one's service : if no time is left me even for 
recalling and thinking over what I have done for the 
common safety : yet shall this be called a despotism, in 
which no one can be found to take my place ? No ! the 
suspicion of despotism does not come near me. If you 
wish to find out what sort of men they are who have 
sought a despot's throne in Rome, without unfolding 
the records of history, 3'ou will find it in your own 
family portrait-gallery. My own exploits, I suppose, 
have elated me too much, and have bred in me some 
strange haughtiness of spirit. My exploits have indeed 
been of great, and even of immortal fame, but this much, 
gentlemen, I can say of them, that, after rescuing this 
city and the lives of all my fellow-citizens from the 
gravest peril, I shall be quite content if out of this great ^ 
service bestowed upon the world no peril shall recoil 
upon myself. For I bear in mind in what State my 
exploits have been performed, I understand what the 
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city is in which I live. The forum is full of men 
from whose attacks I have freed your necks, gentlemen, 
but not my own : unless indeed we can suppose that 
there were but a few who could either attempt the 
destruction of such an empire, or even think it possible. 
From these men's hands it was possible for me to wrest, 
as I did, the torches and the swords of revolution, their 
depraved and wicked intentions I could neither purify 
nor do away with. And therefore I am not unconscious 
in what danger I live in the midst of such a crowd of 
unscrupulous men, seeing that I have undertaken single- 
handed to wage war against the whole multitude of 
traitors. 

X. But if it so be that you grudge me the bodyguard 
which protects me, and if it seems to you a mark of 
despotism, that all loyal citizens of every race and every 
rank identify my safety with their own, I would have 
you console yourself with the thought, that I am the 
sole and principal object against which the minds of the 
traitors, without exception, direct their hostility and 
opposition: they hate me, not only because I crushed 
the unnatural attempts of their mad depravity, but even 
more because they think that while I am alive no similar 
attempts are now within their power. Yet, why indeed 
should I wonder at anything which unscrupulous men 
say unscrupulously about me, when Lucius Torquatus, 
who not only has himself laid such solid foundations as 
you see for his young life, with the hope set before him 
of attaining to the highest distinctions in the State, but 
also is the son of Lucius Torquatus, the bravest of 
consuls, the most steadfast of senators, a citizen of the 
most unswerving loyalty ; when even Torquatus is occa- 
sionally carried away by intemperance of language. He 
spoke with bated breath about the crime of Publius 
Lentulus and the audacity of all the conspirators, so- 
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that you, who sympathize with such expressions, could 
barely hear what he said ; of the punishment, and the 
imprisonment he spoke repeatedly in terms of loud 
complaint. And in this, to begin with, it was absurd 
that a man who wished to bring home to your convictions 
what he said in a low tone, while he did not wish those 
to hear it who stood in other parts of the court, should 
at the same time not understand that what he said in a 
loud voice was audible indeed to those whose favour he 
was anxious to conciliate, but was no less audible to 
you, who did not approve of it : and in the second place, 
it is a further fault of rhetoric, not to see what line of 
reasoning each several case requires. For there is 
nothing so detrimental to the cause of a man who is 
accusing a new defendant of conspiracy, as seeming to 
mourn over the punishment and death of previous 
conspirators. No one can wonder when this is done 
by the tribune of the commons, who seems to be the 
only one left of the band to mourn for the conspirators ; 
it is diflficult to keep silence under a personal sense of 
loss : but I am very much surprised that you should do 
anything of the sort, a young man of such a character, 
and engaged too in a case in which you profess to seek 
the punishment of the conspiracy. But what I find 
fault with most of all is that with your talents and your 
discretion you do not comprehend the position of the 
Republic, since you think that the Roman commonalty 
does not approve of the policy which all loyal citizens 
carried out when I was ConsuIj_,^ 

XI. Do you think that any single one of those who 
are here to-day, whose favour you were just now trying 
to conciliate in spite of themselves, was either so steeped 
in crime as to to have desired the ruin of all that lies 
before your eyes, or so miserable as to wish for his own 
destruction, having nothing which he would seek to 
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have preserved. Can it be that while no one censures 
that illustrious member of your family and name who 
took the life of his own son that he might establish his 
authority more firmly over the survivors, you are found 
to blame the State, which put its internal enemies to 
death, to avoid its own destruction at their hands. And 
therefore pay heed, Torquatus, and see how far I shrink 
from the responsibility of what I did in my consulship. 
At the top of my voice, so that all may catch what I say, 
I declare and always will declare : yes, listen to me 
attentively all you who are present, and I greatly rejoice 
that you are so many: listen with all the keenness of 
which your minds and ears are capable, to what I say 
about matters which Torquatus thinks must bring me 
into odium. ' I as Consul, when an army of abandoned 
citizens embodied by secret treason had prepared de- 
struction for their country of the crudest and most 
grievous type, when Catiline in the camp, and Lentulus 
here amid these temples and buildings, had been ap- 
pointed leaders to promote the downfall and ruin of the 
Republic, then by my own policy, by my own exertions, 
at my own personal peril, without declaring a state of 
siege, without a levy, without arms, without an army, 
when five men had been arrested and had confessed 
their guilt, then, I say, I delivered the city from conflag- 
ration, the citizens from massacre, Italy from devasta- 
tion, the Republic from destruction : with the blood of 
five reckless madmen I ransomed the lives of all the 
citizens, I established the peace of the whole world, and 
the safety of this city, our common home, the strong- 
hold of the nations, the light of the races, the seat of 
empire.' Did you think that I would shrink from saying 
in a court of law, when I am not upon my oath, what I 
had said under the sanction of an oath in a crowded 
public meeting? 
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XII. And I will add this further, Torquatus, lest 
any scoundrel should by any chance suddenly begin to 
feel affection for you, and to look for some support from 
you ; yes, and that it may reach the ears of all, I will 
say it in a loud voice : ' In all this policy which I 
adopted and carried out in my consulship for the salva- 
tion of the State, this Lucius Torquatus, as he was 
closely associated with me in my consulship and previ- 
ously in my praetorship, so now stood out as a leader, 
coadjutor, and partner in the same, standing at the 
head of the youth as their spokesman and standard 
bearer : his father, an ardent lover of his country, and a 
man of the noblest spirit, the soundest judgment, and 
the most unswerving loyalty, in spite of being out of 
health, took a personal share in all that was going on : 
he never left my side: by his zeal, his judgment, his 
prestige, he gave me more help than any other single 
man, the weakness of his body being overcome by the 
greatness of his soul.' Do you see how I rescue you 
from your sudden popularity with the scoundrels, and 
make your peace with all loyal citizens ? They love 
you, and adhere to you, as they will always do, nor if 
by any chance you abandon me, will they therefore 
allow you to be false to them or to your country, or to 
your own honour. But, to return to what bears upon 
the case, I call you to witness, gentlemen, that I have in 
a way been forced by Torquatus to say so much about 
myself For if Torquatus had confined himself to bring- 
ing charges against Sulla, I should be content with, 
defending the person under accusation: but as all the 
speech which you have heard has been full of invective 
against me, and as, to repeat what I said at the begin- 
ning, he has sought to strip my speech of any weight 
which I might give it, even if I were not forced to replyl 
by the pain which he has caused me, the very exi-| 
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gencies of the case would have called upon me for my 
speeclij,,^ 

XIII. You say that Sulla was mentioned by name 
by the AUobroges. Who seeks to deny it ? But read 
the information, and see how he was mentioned. They 
said that Lucius Cassius mentioned that Autronius, 
among the rest, was acting with him. I ask, did Cassius 
introduce the name of Sulla? You will nowhere find 
it : the AUobroges say that they asked Cassius what he 
thought of Sulla. See how careful these men were : 
not knowing the history and character of the several 
men, and only having heard that they were involved in 
similar disaster, they tried to find out whether they 
entertained the same views. What was the reply of 
Cassius ? If he had said that Sulla did hold his views 
and act with him, still I should not think this ought to 
tell against him. And for this reason : because when a 
man was urging barbarians to war he was not bound to 
remove their suspicions, and to clear the character of 
those whom they suspected of being involved in crime. 
As a matter of fact Cassius did not say that Sulla was 
acting with him. Indeed it is absurd to suppose that, 
after giving the' names of the others without waiting to 
be asked for them, he would have made no mention of 
Sulla without being reminded by questions about him, 
unless indeed you think it likely that the name of 
Publius Sulla had escaped his memory. If the man's 
family, his misfortunes, the relics of his former distinc- 
tion had been less conspicuous, yet surely the mention 
of Autronius would have made him remember Sulla ; or 
rather, as I think, considering that Cassius was bringing 
the collective prestige of the leaders in the conspiracy 
to bear upon the minds of the Gauls, and seeing that he 
knew how foreign nations were especially influenced 
by family distinction, he could hardly have mentioned 
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Autronius before Sulla. And certainly you will never 
convince any one, that while the Gauls on hearing the 
name of Autronius naturally thought, from the similarity 
of their fortunes, that they were bound to ask a question 
about Sulla, yet Cassias, even after naming Autronius, 
could not have recalled what he knew of Sulla, had he 
been their accomplice. Let us see then what he said of 
Sulla. 'That he knew nothing for certain.' 'You see 
he does not clear him,' says Torquatus. I said before 
that it would not seem to me to prove the guilt of Sulla, 
even if Cassius at that late point of the proceedings had 
declared, on being asked, that he was guilty. But in 
dealing with interrogations and depositions, I think the 
question is not whether a man is cleared, but whether 
he is charged with an offence. For when Cassius says 
that he does not know, is he trying to exonerate Sulla, 
or is he simply showing his ignorance ? ' He exonerates 
him,' you say, ' in the opinion of the Gauls.' With what 
object ? to prevent their informing against him ? Well, 
but if he had thought there was any danger of their 
ever laying any information against anybody, would he 
have made admissions implicating himself? 'He must 
really not have known.' Then I suppose that Cassius 
was kept in the dark in the single case of Sulla, for he 
certainly knew about the rest : for it was well known 
that most of the plot was concocted at his house. The 
fact is that being unwilling to say that Sulla was not in 
the conspiracy, in his desire to raise the hopes of the 
Gauls, and not daring to tell a he, he said that it was 
not within his knowledge. The result is that we can 
plainly see that when a man who knew all about the 
rest says that he knew nothing about Sulla, his declara- 
tion has precisely the same effect as if he had said that 
Sulla had no connexion with the conspiracy. For when 
it is clear that he had full knowledge of all that were 
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concerned, then his not knowing anything about any 
individual ought to clear that individual of all complicity 
in the plot. But at the present moment I am not asking 
whether Cassius exonerates Sulla: it is quite enough 
for me that there is nothing against him in the 
depositions. 

XIV. ~ \A7nen this charge is closed against him 
Torquatus hurls himself again upon me, and accuses 
me : he says that I have made a false entry of what was 
said in the public records. Hearken to this, ye gods : 
for I attribute to you what is your own ; nor can I claim 
such credit for my own intellectual powers as to have 
discerned for myself all the matters of such great and 
such varied importance which burst suddenly upon the 
State at such a stormy crisis in its history : it was you^ 
and no one else, who then made my heart burn with the 
desire of saving my country : you who turned my mind 
from all other thoughts to consider only the safety of 
the State : you who, amid all the darkness of error and 
ignorance, set so clear a light before my mind. I fore- 
saw this, gentlemen, I saw that unless while the matter 
was fresh in the memory of the Senate I placed this 
information on record in the archives of the State, there 
would some day arise some one, not Torquatus nor any 
one like Torquatus — I was far from thinking of anything 
like that — but some man who had made shipwreck of his 
fortunes, a foe to peace, an enemy of all loyal citizens, 
who would say that these depositions had been other 
than they were, in order that by raising a storm against all 
the most loyal of your citizens, he might the more easily 
find a haven for his own troubles amid the troubled 
waters of the State. And therefore, when the informers 
were brought into the Senate house, I appointed certain 
senators to write down all the words of the informers, 
with the questions put to them, and the answers which 
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they gave. And what men they were whom I selected ! 
Men not only of the highest probity and integrity, such 
as it was easy to find in any number within our ranks, 
but such as I knew to be able, from their powers of 
memory, their skill, and the speed with which they 
wrote, to follow what was said with the greatest ease : 
they were Gaius Cosconius, who was then praetor, Mar- 
cus Messalla, at that time a candidate for the praetor- 
ship, Publius Nigidius, and Appius Claudius. I suppose 
there is no one who would suppose that these men were 
wanting in either the integrity or the ability requisite 
for making a true report. 

XV. Well then, what did I do next ? Knowing 
that although these informations had been entered in 
the public records, yet these records, in accordance 
with the custom of our ancestors, were preserved in 
private custody, I did not hide them away, I did not 
keep them in my own house, but I at once ordered that 
they should forthwith be copied by all the public clerks, 
distributed and made known in all directions, and pub- 
lished to the Roman people. I sent them broadcast 
throughout all Italy, I despatched them into all the 
provinces, I desired that no one should be without 
knowledge of the information from which salvation had 
accrued to all. Therefore I say that there is no place in 
the whole world where the name of the Roman people 
is known, into which a copy of this information has not 
found its way. At such a troublous crisis, arising so 
suddenly, with so little time for deliberation, I made 
provision in many points, as I have said, by divine 
inspiration, not at my own instance : first, that no one 
should be able to remember just so much as he pleased 
about the danger either of the State or of any individual ; ' 
secondly, that it should not be open to anyone to find 
fault with the depositions in question or to charge us 
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with rashness in giving credit to them'; lastly, that no 
information should after this lapse of time be sought 
either from myself, or out of my notebooks, so that I 
might not seem either to have forgotten or to have 
remembered more than I ought, or in short, be thought 
to have been either carelessly negligent or cruel in my 
excessive accuracy. But I will ask this much of you, 
Torquatus, since information was laid against a personal 
enemy of your own, as was testified by the Senate in a 
full meeting while the matter was fresh in men's memory, 
and seeilig that my clerks would gladly have given a 
copy of the depositions to you, my old [friend and com- 
rade, had you desired it, even before entering them in 
the register, when you saw that an erroneous entry was 
being made, why did you hold your tongue and acquiesce 
in it ? why did you not remonstrate with myself or with 
some one of my friends ? or, since you are so ready to 
find fault with your friends, why did you not expostulate 
in stronger or more impassioned language? Are you 
the kind of man who, though your voice has never 
hitherto been heard, though you have kept quiet and 
held your tongue while the depositions were being read, 
copied, published, would suddenly invent so serious a 
charge, and bring yourself into such a position, as to 
confess yourself convicted by your own verdict of the 
greatest negligence, before you can even charge me 
with falsifying the depositions?^ 

XVI. Should I ever have^ttached such importance 
to the safety of any other man as to neglect my own? 
was I likely to sully the truth which I had myself 
brought to light by a lie ? or in short was I likely to aid 
anyone who I thought had contrived such a plot against 
the State, and that above all when I was Consul ? And 
even supposing I had so far forgotten my sternness and 
severity, was I so mad as that, when documents have been 
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devised in the interests of posterity which might to some 
extent prevent the facts from being forgotten, I should 
suppose that the memory of the whole Senate for what 
was so recent should have less weight than my notebooks. 
1 have been bearing with your treatment of me, Tor- 
quatus, for some little time, I have been bearing with 
you : and more than once I have pulled myself together 
and controlled the eagerness which impelled me to pun- 
ish you for your speech: I make some allowance for 
your hot temper, I take your youth into account, I 
admit the force of friendship, I remember what I owe to 
your father: but unless you for your part set some 
bounds upon the license you allow yourself, you. will 
oblige me to forget our friendship in support of my own 
honour. No one has ever wounded me with the slightest 
touch of suspicion without my overthrowing and crush- 
ing him. But I wish you would believe this of me : it is 
not those whom I think I could most easily overcome 
that I am commonly most ready to answer. As you are 
well aware of my customary mode of speaking, I would 
beg you not to try my gentleness too far, not to suppose 
that the stings of my eloquence have been cast away 
because they have been sheathed, nor if I have failed in 
any point to exercise my powers out of consideration for 
you, that they have been altogether lost. Partly I find 
excuses for the wrong you have done me in the irritation 
of your temper, in 5'our age, in our friendship, partly I 
do not think that you have so far attained your strength, 
that it would be right for me to engage in deadly strife 
with you. But if your powers had been more confirmed 
by experience and age, I should act as I commonly do 
when I am provoked : as it is I will deal with you in 
such a way as to seem rather to have borne with an 
injury than to have made a due return for it. 

XVII. Nor indeed can I understand why you are 
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angry with me. If it is because I defend the man whom 
you prosecute, why should not I find fault with you for 
prosecuting the man whom I defend ? But you say ' I 
am prosecuting my personal enemy.' Well, I am defend- 
ing my personal friend. ' You ought not to defend any 
one on his trial for conspiracy.' Surely no one has a 
better right to defend a man of whom no suspicion has 
ever been entertained, than one who has had many 
thoughts about other men. 'Why did you give evidence 
against others?' Because I was obliged. 'Why were 
they condemned ? ' Because my testimony was believed. 
' It is mere tyranny to accuse or defend just whom you 
please.' Rather it mere slavery not to accuse or not to 
defend whom you please. And if you begin to consider, 
whether my course of action has been more obligatory 
on me or yours on you, you will see that you could 
more honourably have set bounds to your animosity 
than I could have imposed limits on my sympathy. 
Nay more, when the highest official distinction of your 
family, the consulship of your father, was at stake, a 
man of his wisdom found no fault with his most intimate 
friends for defending and praising Sulla : he quite under- 
stood that we had received as an inheritance from our 
ancestors the practice of allowing no personal friendship 
to prevent us from defending'a man from danger. And 
that contest was very different from this trial. In that 
case the consulship would naturally follow, as it did, on 
the condemnation of Sulla : it was a contest for office : 
you loudly declared that you were reclaiming what had 
been wrested from your hands, that having been con- 
quered at the poll you might gain the victory in the law 
courts: in that case those who were fighting against 
you, very dear friends of your own, against whom, how- 
ever, you felt no indignation, were trying to wrest the 
consulship from you, were opposing the distinction 
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which you sought: and yet they were doing all this 
without being false to their friendship, without offence 
to their obligations, and in accordance with time- 
honoured precedent and the practice in vogue with 
all honourable men. 

XVIII. But in the present case what distinctions 
of yours am I opposing ? What is there that you are 
still seeking to get from this man? The office was 
conferred upon your father, the hereditary decorations of 
it upon yourself. You come adorned with the spoils of 
Sulla to mutilate the victim of your spear. I am defend- 
ing and protecting him as he lies prostrate and despoiled. 
And hereupon you find fault with me and get angry, 
because I defend him. But I am not only not angry 
with you, but I do not even find fault with you for what 
you have done : for I suppose that you have determined 
for yourself what you think you ought to do, and might 
well have been competent to decide where your obliga- 
tions lay. 

But the son of Gains Cornelius is associated with you 
in the prosecution, and this, you say, is the same thing 
as if his father had informed against him. What a wise 
man Cornelius the father must be ! He has abandoned 
the reward which is commonly given to informers, any 
disgrace that lies in confessing his own guilt he has 
taken on himself by his son appearing for the prosecution. 
But I should like to know what information it is that 
Cornelius is giving through the young man you speak 
of If it is something old, unknown to me, but commu- 
nicated to Hortensius, Hortensius has replied to it 
already : but if, as I gather from you, it is the attempt 
made by Autronius and Catiline, when they desired to 
perpetrate a massacre in the Campus Martius during the 
election of Consuls at which I presided, on that occasion 
we saw Autronius, — or why say 'we saw?' I saw 
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Autronius in the Campus Martius ; for you, gentlemen, 
at that time had ho suspicion, no anxiety; I, under the 
protection of a firm bodyguard of friends, then crushed 
both the forces and the attempt of Autronius and CatiHne. 
Is there any one then who maintains that at that time 
Sulla had formed any idea of coming into the Campus 
Martius ? But if it be true that Sulla had already asso- 
ciated himself with Catiline in his crime, why was he 
leaving him ? why was he not with Autronius ? why in 
similar cases are not similar proofs of guilt discovered ? 
But since, as you say, Cornelius is even now hesitating 
about giving information in his own person, but is 
priming his son for this phantom of an information, 
what, I would ask, does he say about the night on which, 
at the invitation of Catiline, he came to the house of 
Marcus Laeca, in the street of the sickle makers. It was 
the night of the 6th of November in my consulship; the 
most critical and the bitterest night of all the period of 
the conspiracy. Then was determined the day for 
Catiline to leave the city, the condition on which the 
others were to remain, the assignment of parts in 
massacre and incendiarism throughout the whole city : 
then your father, Cornelius, claimed for himself the very 
loyal task of coming at daybreak to my levee as consul, 
and when admitted to my presence in accordance with 
my custom and the privilege which I accorded to my 
friends, desired to murder me while still in be d^_ 

XIX. At this time, when the conspiracy was glow- 
ing with the fiercest passions, when Catiline was going 
out to head the army, Lentulus was left in the city, 
Cassius was appointed to superintend the incendiary 
fires, Cethegus to direct the massacres, while Autronius 
was ordered to occupy Etruria, when the whole plot was 
being arranged, set in order, and made ready, where, 
Cornehus, was Sulla ? Was he in Rome ? No, he was 
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very far aw.iy from it. Was he in the districts to which 
Catiline was making his way ? He was much further 
distant from them. Was he in the territory of Camer- 
inum, of Ariminum, or of Sena Gallica, into which 
regions the infection, so to speak, of that madness had 
more than elsewhere made its way ? No, as far from 
this as possible. For he was, as I have already said, at 
Naples; in the district of Italy which was the most^ 
absolutely free from all suspicion of the kind you speak 
of. What information then or what light is furnished 
on the subject either by Cornelius himself, or by you 
who convey to us this command from him ? ' That 
gladiators were bought, nominally for Faustus, but 
really for purposes of massacre and riot.' Just so : 
gladiators are imported into the case, whom we know 
that he was bound to exhibit under his father's will. 'A 
school of gladiators was hastily bought up, which might 
have been left alone, as it was quite possible for another 
company to supply the exhibition of Faustus.' I wish 
that even this one were sufficient to satisfy, I do not say 
the discontent of the ill-disposed, but even the reason- 
able expectations of fair-minded men. 'Exaggerated 
haste was shown, as the exhibition was still in the 
distant future.' Just as though the time for the exhibi- 
tion was not rapidly drawing near. 'The company was 
procured when Faustus was least expecting it, as he had 
neither knowledge nor wishes on the subject.' Yet 
letters are in existence from Faustus, in which he 
earnestly entreats Publius Sulla, not only to purchase 
gladiators, but to buy this special company; letters 
written not only to Sulla, but to Lucius Caesar, to 
Quintus Pompeius and to Gains Memmius, in accordance 
with whose advice the whole business was arranged. 
'Yet he managed the company.' If no suspicion 
attaches to procuring the company, it is irrelevant to- 
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consider who managed it : but still, though in a matter 
which fell rather within the province of slaves, he did 
give his services for providing the necessary weapons, 
yet he never acted as manager, a position which was 
throughout discharged by Bellus, a freedman of Faustus. 
XX. But you say that Sittius was sent by my client 
into Farther Spain, to cause disturbances in that pro- 
vince. To begin with, gentlemen, Sittius left Rome in 
the consulship of Lucius Julius and Gaius Figulus, some 
little time before the outbreak of Catiline, before any 
one had any suspicion of the late conspiracy. In the 
next place he did not go to Spain on that occasion for 
the first time, having already spent some years in 
the same localities on the same errand : and he not 
only had a reason for going, but a very cogent reason, 
in that he had important money transactions with the 
King of Mauretania. Thirdly, after his departure, many 
of his fairest properties were sold and his debts paid, 
under arrangements made by Sulla as his agent, so that 
as his property was in part already gone, Sittius had not 
the motive which others had, urging them to crime, that 
they might retain possession of the property which they 
held. Lastly, how incredible, how ridiculous it is to 
suppose that a man who wished to perpetrate massacres 
in Rome, and to set this city in a blaze, should send his 
dearest friend away from him, and give him a commission 
which took him to the furthest corner of the world. 
Was it that he might achieve with greater ease what he 
was attempting in Rome, if disturbances had arisen in 
Spain ? But matters here were going on independently 
by themselves, apart from any complicity with Spain. 
Or was it that in matters of such importance, in carrying 
out designs so new, so fraught with peril and sedition, 
he thought that he ought to send away from him so- 
deeply attached, so intimate a friend, who was closely 
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bound to him by services rendered, by constant inter- 
course, by old associations ? It is hardly probable that 
in a time of trouble and riot, which he was himself 
endeavouring to produce, he would send away from him 
a man whom he had always kept at his side in times of 
prosperity and peace. But Sittius himself — for I must 
not be false to my obligations towards an old friend with 
whom I have been on terms of mutual hospitality — was 
he a man of such origin and such training, that you can 
believe that he would have desired to make war against 
the Roman people ? so that, after his father, amid the 
general revolt of his neighbours, showed an unparalleled 
loyalty in discharging his obligations towards our coun- 
try, he should think it his duty to undertake a scandalous 
war against his fatherland? He was a man, gentlemen, 
whom we see contracting debts, not for the indulgence 
of his passions, but for carrying on business : who, if he 
owed money in Rome, had enormous sums of money 
owing to him in various provinces and kingdoms of the 
empire: in collecting which he would not allow his 
agents to be burdened by any responsibility in his 
absence : be thought it better that all the property which 
he held himself should be sold, and himself despoiled of 
a patrimony of rare perfection, than that payment to any 
of his creditors should be delayed. This was a kind of 
man, gentlemen, of which I never had any fear, when I 
found myself involved in the storm that recently burst 
upon the State. The truly dreadful kind of men, the 
kind that was really to be feared, consisted of those who 
clung with such tenacious affection to their holdings, 
that you would say that their limbs could have been 
torn away from them more easily than their properties : 
Sittius never thought that his estates were in any way 
personally akin to him. Therefore he protected himself 
not only against all suspicion of complicity with such a 
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crime, but also from common gossip, and he did so, not 
by force of arms, but by the sacrifice of his property. 

XXI. To come next to his charge that the people 
of Pompeii were instigated by Sulla to take part in the 
infamous crimes of the conspiracy, I cannot understand 
what it means. Do you think that the people of Pom- 
peii joined in the conspiracy ? Who ever said anything 
of the sort ? or when was there ever the slightest sus- 
picion of such a thing ? ' He alienated them,' he says, 
' from the colonists, that by thus causing divisions and 
quarrels among them he might be able to have the town 
in his own power through the natives of Pompeii.' To 
begin with the whole quarrel between the people of 
Pompeii and the colonists was referred to their represen- 
tatives in Rome, being already deep seated through the 
agitation of many years : secondly, in the cognizance 
taken of the matter by the representatives, Sulla had in 
no way been at variance with the decisions of his 
colleagues : and lastly the colonists themselves are quite 
aware that the interests of the native inhabitants were 
not more carefully guarded by Sulla than their own. 
And this, gentlemen, you may gather from this large 
deputation of colonists, men of the most scrupulous 
honour, who are here in great anxiety, and who desire 
that if they cannot secure that this man, whom the}^ 
regard as their representative, their protector, and their 
guardian, should be left in safe enjoyment of all his 
property and all his honours, at any rate he should be 
preserved from ruin, and receive aid from you in the un- 
fortunate and disastrous position in which he is lying 
at the present moment. The citizens of Pompeii have 
come with no less earnest a desire for his acquittal,, 
being also called to account by the prosecution. 
Though they have had disputes with the colonists about 
their public promenade, and about their right of votings 
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yet they are absolutely at one with them in matters 
relating to the public safety. And it seems to me that 
this point further in favour of Publius Sulla should not 
be passed over in silence, that though he was the founder 
of the colony at Pompeii, yet where the circumstances of 
the state have brought the interests of the colonists into 
conflict with the existing rights of the citizens in their 
property, he is so much esteemed and beloved by both 
parties, that he would seem rather to have set both on a 
firm footing in their relations to each other, than to have 
dislodged either from his proper place. 
' XXII. But you say that the hiring of the gladiators 
and all the preparation for violence of which you speak 
was arranged to further the passing of the proposal of 
Caecilius. And in this passage he has made a violent 
attack on Lucius Caecilius, a most honourable and dis- 
tinguished man : of whose excellence and firmness I 
will only say so much, that in this bill which he pro- 
posed, not to reverse but to alleviate his brother's 
disaster, he showed himself of such a character that, 
though he wished to do a service to his brother, he was 
unwilling to come in conflict with the State, and though 
he was induced by affection for his brother to make the 
proposal, yet he abandoned it under that brother's in- 
fluence. And herein Lucius Caecilius is accused as a 
means of reaching Sulla in a matter where each of them 
•deserves to be praised : Caecilius to begin with, whom 
you would be right in blaming if he had made a proposal 
by which he seemed to desire the reversal of a judicial 
■decision for the purpose of reinstating Sulla : for the 
whole stability of the constitution depends as much as 
anything on judicial decisions ; nor do I think that we 
•ought to make such allowance for brotherly affection as 
to allow any one to disregard the security of the State 
in providing for the safety of his relations. But his 
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proposal had no bearing on the decision of the court • 
he ■ only proposed to bring back the punishment for 
bribery which existed not so long ago, as established by 
earlier laws : and so by this proposal he was seeking to 
correct, not the verdict of the court, but an error in the 
law. In complaining of a penalty a man finds fault, not 
with the verdict, but with the law : the verdict pro- 
ceeded from the jury, and it remained in force, the 
penalty, which was lightened, was determined by the 
law. Do not then try to set against our cause the 
minds of those classes in the State which preside over 
our trials with so much dignity and integrity. No one 
has endeavoured to weaken the stability of a judicial 
decision, nothing of the kind has been proposed : 
Caecilius in dealing with the misfortune of his brother 
has always considered that the authority of the jury 
should be maintained, but the rigour of the law miti- 
gatedj^^ 

^XIII. But why dwell at greater length on this ? 
1 could say more, perhaps, I should find no difficulty in 
doing so, it would be a congenial task, if the natural 
affection and love for his brother had carried Lucius 
Caecilius beyond the limits prescribed by the obligations 
of ordinary life : I should implore your sympathy, I 
should appeal to the allowance which each of you makes 
for the; failings of those for whom he cares : I should 
seek to find pardon for the mistake which Lucius Cae- 
cilius made in the convictions of your own consciences, 
and in the common feelings of humanity. The bill 
existed only for a few days as a proposal, the initial 
steps were never taken for bringing it forward, it was 
abandoned before it left the Senate. When we had 
called the Senate together into the Capitol on the first 
■of January, this was the first business, and Quintus 
Metellus the praetor said that it was by the desire of 
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Sulla that he announced that Sulla did not wish that 
motion to be made on his behalf. From that time 
onwards Lucius Caecilius was very active on behalf of 
the State ; he declared that he would veto the agrarian 
law, which was condemned and rejected by me from 
beginning to end : he resisted profligate distributions of 
land ; he never interfered with the resolutions of the 
Senate : his conduct as tribune showed that being no 
longer hampered by the burden of family obligations he 
"has thenceforward thought of nothing except the in- 
terests of the State. And even in the matter of the bill 
itself, what man among us had any apprehension of 
violent action on the part of Sulla or Caecilius ? Did 
not all our alarm, all our fear and expectation of sedition, 
spring from the unscrupulousness of Autronius? It 
was his words, his threats that were reported to us : his 
looks, the crowds of desperate men who crowded to 
swell his train which filled us with anxiety and unrest. 
And so Publius Sulla, with this most insatiable of men 
as his comra,de and follower, alike in office and in con- 
demnation, was compelled both to surrender his good 
fortune and to remain a permanent victim to adversity 
without any remedy or alleviation. 

XXIV. At this point you repeatedly quote the 
letter which 1 wrote to Gnaeus Pompeius about what I 
had done, and about the weightiest interests of the 
State, and from it you seek to extract some charge 
against Publius Sulla : and if I wrote that the incon- 
ceivably mad scheme which had been conceived two 
years before had burst forth into action during my con- 
sulship, you declare that by this statement I had proved 
that Sulla was involved in the former conspiracy. I 
suppose I am fool enough to think that Gnaeus Piso 
and Catiline and Vargunteius and Autronius could 
have done nothing that was wicked or audacious of 
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.themselves, without the help of Publius Sulla. Why, 
if anyone had doubted before whether Sulla had enter- 
tained any such design as you attribute to him, and had 
intended after murdering your father to come down as 
Consul into the Forum on the first of January with his 
lictors, you have yourself dispelled this suspicion, by- 
declaring that he had got together a band of hired 
labourers to attack your father with the view of making 
Catiline Consul. If I grant to you that this is true, you 
must needs acknowledge to me that Sulla, when he 
supported Catiline, had no idea of recovering the consul- 
ship by force, after losing it by the decision of a court of 
law. Nor, indeed, gentlemen, is a character such as 
Publius Sulla even open to the charge of crimes so 
heinous, so atrocious as those adduced by the pro- 
secution. 

For now, in violation of the custom commonly ob- 
served in court, I will proceed, after pretty nearly all 
the charges have been refuted, at last to dilate upon the 
life and character of the man. For at the beginning of 
my speech my mind was eager to face the heinousness 
of the charge, to satisfy men's expectations, to say 
something about myself, because I had been blamed ; 
now it is my duty to recall you to the point to which 
the case itself, without any word from me, compels your 
thoughts and minds ro turn^ 

XXV. In all matters, gentlemen, of especial gravity 
and importance, we must estimate the value of each 
man's wishes, schemes, and offences, from consideration 
not of the charges brought against him, but of the whole 
character of the man accused. Nor indeed can any one 
of us be moulded suddenly into any shape, nor can the 
life of any one be suddenly altered or his nature changed. 
Not to enter into other matters, just consider for a few 
moments what you think of these men who are actually 
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privy to this plot. Catiline has conspired against the 
State. Whose ears ever refused credence to a statement 
of this kind, that an audacious attempt had been made 
by a man who from his boyhood had been steeped in 
every kind of wickedness and impurity and bloodshed, 
not only from natural wickedness and want of self con- 
trol, but also from habitually making them his study. 
Who is surprised at a man perishing in conflict with his 
country, whom every one always considered to have 
been born for civil brigandage ? Who that remembers 
the constant intercourse of Lentulus with informers, or 
his mad indulgence of his lusts, or the waywardness and 
impiety of his meddling with religious rites, can wonder at 
his entertaining either wicked thoughts or foolish hopes. 
Who can think of Gains Cethegus and his expedition to 
Spain, and the assault on Quintus Metellus Pius, with- 
out its seeming that the Mamertine prison was con- 
structed expressly for his punishment. To place some 
limits on my tale I say nothing of the rest : I only ask 
of you that j'ou will quietly think of all who have been 
proved to be among the numbers of the conspirators : 
you will see that everyone of them was convicted by his 
own lips, before he was convicted by your suspicions. 
Was not Autronius himself, since his name is most 
closely connected with the danger.Tand the charge under 
which my client lies, convicted by his own life and his 
own nature? He was always audacious, aggressive, 
profligate: — a man whom we know to have been 
accustomed in defending debauchees to use not only the 
most unscrupulous language, but also the forcible 
arguments of fist and heel : a man notorious for dis- 
turbing tenants in the possession of their land, murder- 
ing his neighbours, robbing the temples of the allies, up- 
setting courts of law by force of arms: when fortune 
favoured him he looked on everyone with contempt, 
when it went against him he declared war against all 
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loyal citizens, he would not give way to the State, he 
would not confess himself beaten even by Fortune her- 
self. If the case against Autronius were not proved by 
the most manifest facts, he would still be convicted by 
the evidence of his own life and charactQi^»> 

XXVI. Well then, gentlemen, with this man's life 
compare that of Publius Sulla, a type well known to you 
and to all the Roman people, and set it before your 
eyes. Is there any single act or misdeed of his which 
would appear to any one, I will not say unduly bold, but 
even a little inconsiderate ? Do I say deed ? did any 
single word ever fall from his mouth, which could 
possibly give offence to any one? Nay more, in the 
midst of the important and tumultous victory of Lucius 
Sulla was any one found to be less violent or more 
merciful than Publius ? How many lives did he not 
save by his prayers to his uncle ? How many men 
there are of the highest distinction, in the ranks of both 
senators and knights, to secure whose safety he gave 
bail to Sulla for their good behaviour ! I would mention 
their names, and they themselves would be glad that I 
should do so, it is with the deepest feelings of gratitude 
that they are here to-day to support my client, but since 
the obligation is greater than any citizen ought to be 
able to confer upon a fellow-citizen, I will ask you 
to attribute what he was able to do to the circumstances 
of the time, and to himself what he actually did. Why 
should I tell of the resolution shown in the remainder of 
his life ? of his honourable bearing, his generosity, his 
simplicity in private life, his magnificence to the public 
service ? in which, though fortune has put the finishing 
touches to it, we can yet trace the hand of nature in the 
general outline. What a home was his ! how thronged 
daily with a crowd of visitors, what an honourable list 
of friends, what a devoted troop of followers, what a 
multitude from every order in the State ! All this, ear- 
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nestly sought for with great pains and for a long time 
back, was torn from him by the cruelty of a single hour. 
Publius Sulla, gentlemen, has received a grievous and a 
deadly wound, yet only such a one as it would seem 
that his life and his nature might have borne. For he 
was considered to have been too ambitious of position 
and honour. . Had no others shown a like anxiety when 
candidates for the consulship, he would have seemed to" 
have been more eager than his neighbours : but if this 
desire for the consulship existed in some others as well, 
then it was fortune that perhaps bore more heavily on 
the rest. But afterwards who ever saw Publius Sulla 
otherwise than mourning for his humiliation and his 
ruin ? He had much to attract him in the city and in 
the forum through the great devotion of his friends, the 
only thing that remained to him in his misfortunes, yet 
he absented himself from your presence, and though 
allowed by the law to remain in Rome, he might almost 
be said to have inflicted the doom of exile on himself^^^ 
XXVII. In this honourable state of feeUng, genUe-^ 
men, and with this record, can you believe that place 
"was left for such atrocious wickedness ? Look at the 
man himself, examine his countenance, see how the 
charge tallies with his life : review that life in the light 
of the charge as it unfolds itself from the very beginning 
down to the present time. I §ay nothing of the State, it 
always stood first in the affections of Sulla : would he 
have wished these friends of his, being what they are, 
so eager for his society, to whom he owes the enhance- 
ment of his former prosperity, the alleviation of his 
troubles — would he have allowed them to perish by a 
cruel death, that he might pass a life of the deepest 
misery and dishonour, with the most shameful of deaths 
staring him in the face, in the company of Lentulus and 
Catiline and Cethegus ? Such suspicion as you suggest 
does not harmonize with a character like this, with such 
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a keen sense of honour, in short with this life, or with 
.this man. Surely this is a new kind of inhumanity that 
has arisen : it was an inconceivable type of madness, 
such as was never seen before : from the many vices of 
profligate men contracted from their early youth has 
blazed forth all this abomination of wickedness un- 
paralleled. Do not think, gentlemen, that this aggressive 
niovement proceeded from men — for no nation has ever 
yet been so barbarous and savage, that in it there has 
been found, I do not say so many, but even one single 
man who was so cruel an enemy to his country — no, 
they were beasts, savage enough to be counted as 
monstrosities, beasts clothed with the form of men, who 
came to the front. Examine again and again, gentlemen, 
for there is nothing in our case which calls for more em- 
phatic statement — look closely into the minds of Catiline, 
Autronius, Cethegus, Lentulus and the rest ; what un- 
governed passions, what wickedness, what exhibitions of 
baseness and audacity, what inconceivable ravings, what 
stains of guilt, what revelations of murders, what piles 
of crimes will you not find ! From the serious long- 
continued and already almost desperate disorders of the 
republic this violent crisis suddenly burst forth, so that 
the State, having brought it to a head and cast it out 
might at length recover its health and be healed. Nor 
is there any one who thinks that if these centres of in- 
fection had been kept within the State, all that we value 
could any longer have continued its existence. Accord- 
ingly certain Furies spurred them on not for the com- 
pletion of their crime, but that they might pay the 
penalty due to the State. 

XXVIII. Is it then into this herd of men, gentle- 
men, that you will now cast forth Publius Sulla, banish- 
ing him from the gatherings of most honourable men 
who are living and have lived in his society ? Will you 
transfer him from this class of men, from his honourable? 
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intimacy with friends like these, to the side of the god- 
less, to share the home and swell the numbers of murder- 
ers ? Where then will be the finest bulwark of our 
honour? When shall we find our profit in the life we 
have already lived ? for what period of our existence 
shall the reward of the reputation which we have earned 
be reserved, if in this extreme crisis when we are fighting 
for our lives it shall fail us, if it shall not come to our aid, 
if it shall give us no assistance ? 

The prosecutor threatens us with the examination of 
slaves by torture. Now we have no danger to appre- 
hend from this, yet this kind of examination is regulated 
by pain, is controlled by individual character, mental and 
bodily alike, is directed by the officer in charge of it, is 
guided by passion, falsified by hope, weakened by fear, 
so that in the perplexity induced by so many contending 
influences no room is left for the truth. Let the life of 
Publius Sulla be put to a_similar test : let it be made to 
disclose whether any unlawful passion is concealed, 
whether any crime or cruelty or audacity escapes de- 
tection. There will be no mistake or uncertainty in the 
matter, gentlemen, if you will only listen to the evidence 
of his life from day to day, which ought of all testimony 
to be the truest and the most convincing. We shrink 
from no one's evidence in this case ; we think that no 
one knows anything, or has seen or heard anything 
which we need fear. But'yet, if you are not influenced 
by what may happen to Publius Sulla, at any rate be in- 
fluenced by the effect upon yourselves. It is of the 
greatest moment to you, whose lives have been passed 
in an atmosphere of purity and uprightness, that the 
causes of honourable men should not be estimated in the 
light of the passions, or the jealousies, or the frivolity of 
witnesses, but that in important investigations and 
sudden dangers the life of each individual should be the 
evidence to guide you. And this, gentlemen, I entreat 
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you not to expose to odium, or hand over to suspicion, 
stripped and despoiled of its natural defences. Strengthen 
the common stronghold of all loyal citizens, and block 
the hiding-places where traitors would take refuge :— 
let the greatest weight be attached, whether for inflicting 
punishment or for securing safety, to what can most 
easily be judged by the evidence which its own character 
affords, while it cannot be altered or moulded into some- 
thing different to meet any sudden emergency. 

XXIX. What then of this prestige — for though I 
shall mention it continuously and with moderation, yet 
I cannot avoid allusions to it at every point of my speech 
— is this prestige which attaches to us who, after holding 
aloof from all the other trials relating to the conspiracy, 
are defending Publius Sulla, not to have its weight in 
favour of my client ? What I say, gentlemen, may 
possibly cause offence : offence it certainly would cause 
if we were seeking anything for ourselves, or if when 
others kept silence, we did not ourselves hold our 
tongues : — but if we are wronged, if we are accused, if 
we are brought into odium by what men say, then, 
gentlemen, you will surely grant that we should retain 
our freedom of speech, even at the cost of our character 
for good taste. The men of consular rank are all in- 
cluded in the same accusation, so that it would seem 
that the title of the highest office in the State has come 
to attach more disgrace than honour to those who bear 
it. 'They have all,' he says, ' taken the part of Catiline 
and have combined to praise him.' At that time there 
was no conspiracy exposed, none was brought under in- 
vestigation : they were defending their friend, they were 
taking the part of a suppliant, at the moment of his 
greatest danger they were not inclined to be hard upon 
the bad character of his life. Why even your own 
father, Torquatus, as Consul appeared in court to support 
Catiline at his trial for extortion ; he was a scoundrel, it 
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is true, but he was a suppliant, an audacious villain, it 
may be, yet once your father's friend. And in support- 
ing Catiline after receiving information about the former 
conspiracy, he showed that he had heard something but 
had not believed it. ' But in a second trial, though the 
rest supported him, he no longer appeared among their 
number.' If he had himself learned something later, of 
which he had known nothing during his consulship, he 
should pardon the others who heard nothing subset 
quently : but if his conduct was due to the information 
above mentioned, should it have had greater force when 
already somewhat out of date than when it had just been 
given ? But if your father, even when there was actual 
reason for apprehending danger to himself was yet 
moved by the kindliness of his nature to add dignity to 
the supporters of such a scoundrel by appearing in his 
chair of office with all the decorations belonging to him- 
self or to the position which he held, why blame the 
men of consular rank who supported Catiline ? ' But 
those very men gave no support to the others, who were 
tried for conspiracy before Sulla. They thought that 
they ought not to give any help, assistance, or aid to 
men who were entangled in the meshes of a crime like 
that. And if I may be allowed to say a word about the 
consistency and the loyalty of men, whose quiet dignity 
and conscientiousness speaks for each one of them, and 
does not need the flowers of any man's rhetoric to de- 
fend them, can any one say that there ever existed 
better, braver, more consistent men in their position, 
than at that crisis in the midst of the dangers by which 
at that time the State was almost crushed ? Which of 
them was there who did not then utter sentiments of the 
utmost loyalty and bravery and consistency in defence 
of our common safety. Nor does my argument apply 
chiefly to the men who had been Consuls : for to all those 
most distinguished men who had been praetors and to 
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the Senate as a body this common praise is due, that it 
is generally agreed that never within the memory of 
man had there been in that house more personal excel- 
lence, more devotion to the state, more appreciation of 
their responsibilities : but since the men of consular 
rank had been alluded to, I thought I ought to say of 
them just so much as should suffice to elicit the testi- 
mony of all men's recollections, that there was no single 
person in that grade of rank, who did not lay himself 
out for the protection of the State with all possible zeal, 
and loyalty and influenc^^ 

XXX. But how about' myself ? Do I, who did not 
join in the praises of Catiline, who did not as Consul 
support him on his trial, who gave evidence against 
others in the matter of the conspiracy, do I seem to have 
so utterly taken leave of my senses, to be so utterly 
regardless of my character for consistency, so forgetful 
of all that I have done, that after having waged war 
against the conspirators in my consulship, I should now 
desire to save one of their leaders from his fate, and 
entertain the idea of defending when on trial for his life 
a man whose sword I have taken pains to blunt, whose 
incendiary fires I have extinguished. Good heavens, 
gentlemen, if tlie very dignity of the State itself, which 
has been preserved from ruin by the labour and peril 
which I have undergone, did not recall me to my senses 
and my regard for consistency, yet it is a natural 
instinct to feel undying hatred for one whom you 
have feared, with whom you have struggled for bare 
life and for all that you possess, from whose treachery 
you have successfully escaped. But seeing that my 
high position in the State, and the unique renown of 
what I have done are alike at stake, seeing, too, that as 
often as any one is convicted of complicity in this 
crime the safety secured by my discoveries is brought 
back to our recollection, could I be so mad as to allow 
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that in what I have accomplished for the common safety 
I should seem to have been affected rather by chance 
and good luck than by loyalty and sound judgment. 
'What then,' 1 have heard some one say, 'do you 
assume that, because you have undertaken the defence, 
it is therefore an innocent man who is on his trial?' 
Not only, gentlemen, do I assume nothing at which any 
one could cavil, but I even refrain from taking ad- 
vantage of anything which may be granted on all hands. 
My lot does not lie in such a State, it is not at such a 
time that I have exposed my person to every kind of 
danger in the service of the State, those whom I have 
conquered are not so thoroughly blotted out, or those 
whom I have saved so truly grateful, as to make me 
attempt to claim more for myself than even my personal 
enemies and those who are jealous of me would with 
one accord allow. It seems a presumptuous thing for 
a man who has tracked out a conspiracy, who has 
brought it to light, who has crushed it, to whom the 
Senate has expressed its thanks in terms without a 
parallel, for the only man in whose honour a public 
thanksgiving has been decreed except for services in 
war, to say in the course of a trial, ' If he had been 
involved in the conspiracy I would not have acted as his 
advocate.' I do not say what is presumptuous ; I say 
what I will claim in these trials for conspiracy as due, 
not to my position, but to my honour : ' I the investi- 
gator and punisher of this conspiracy should assuredly 
not act in defence of Sulla if I thought he had been 
privy to it.' I, gentlemen, after enquiring into every- 
thing that bore upon this great trouble of the State, after 
hearing much, of which I did not believe the whole, 
though I took precautions at every point, now say, as I ' 
said at the beginning, that no report reached me about 
Publius Sulla founded on any person's information, on 
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aay person's correspondence, on any message brought 
from any one^ 

XXXI. And therefore, ye gods of our country and 
of our city, ye who preside over this State and over 
Rome, ye who by your divine power and assistance 
have preserved this empire, this free constitution, this 
people of Rome, these homes and shrines while I was 
Consul, I call you to witness that I am defending Publius 
Sulla with a clear conscience and with nothing to stand 
in the way of such a purpose, that no misdeed of his is 
wittingly concealed by me, no crime committed against 
the safety of the citizens justified or kept from your 
knowledge. As Consul I discovered nothing to impli- 
cate him, I suspected nothing, I heard nothing. And so 
with perfect consistency I who was so severe in dealing 
with some, so deaf to the entreaties of the rest, now 
feel that I have discharged in full my duty to my 
country : what remains is due to my unbroken practice 
and the promptings of my nature : I am as merciful, 
gentlemen, as yourselves, as gentle as the most lenient 
of men. When in conjunction with you I was severe, 
I only did what I was forced to do ; I came to the 
assistance of a State upon the verge of ruin, I rescued 
my country from the deluge of revolution : it was com- 
passion for our fellow-citizens that roused us to such 
severity as was absolutely necessary. Had those stern 
measures not been adopted, the safety of all would have 
been sacrificed in a single night. But as my love for 
my country led me to punish the wicked, so ray inclina- 
tions bring me back to save the innocent. 

In my client Publius Sulla, gentlemen, I see nothing 
deserving of hatred, much that calls for mercy : indeed 
he now comes before you as a suppliant, not with the view 
of warding off disaster from himself, but to prevent his 
family and his name from being handed down with the 
stigma of disgraceful wickedness. For as regards him- 
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self, even if he be acquitted by your verdict, what dis- 
tinctions will be left to him, what will he find to give 
him joy and comfort, as relieving the desolation of his 
future life ? His home, I suppose, will be loaded with 
distinctions ; the images of his ancestors will be open to 
his view, he himself will recover as before the dress and 
badges of a senator. All these things, gentlemen, are 
gone already ; by this adverse verdict of a single trial 
all the badges and distinctions of family, and name, and 
office have been lost. What he is anxious about, what 
he is dreading, is that he should be called a destroyer 
of his country, a traitor, a public enemy, that he should 
leave the stain of such guilt attaching to his family ; 
that this poor boy before you should be called the son 
of an accursed conspirator and traitor. It is for this 
boy, who is much dearer to him than his own life, that 
he is apprehensive, lest he should leave him branded 
with an undying record of disgrace, instead of being 
able to hand down to him in all their splendour the 
results of distinction in the State. This child, gentle- 
men, begs of you that you will allow him at last to offer 
congratulations to his father, if not with his fortunes 
unimpaired, at least so far as is possible amid their wreck : 
poor boy, he knows the way to the courts of law in the 
forum better than to the Campus Martius and to the 
schools. We are contending now, gentlemen, not for 
the life, but for the honourable burial of Publius Sulla : 
all that deserves the name of life was torn from him by 
the verdict at the former trial : now we are struggling 
that his body should not be cast forth out of his father- 
land. For what is there left to him to bind him to this 
present life ? or what is there to make it appear to any 
one real life at all ? 

XXXII. Not long ago Publius Sulla held such a 
position in the state, that no one could claim superiority 
over him either in popularity or in good fortune : now 
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he has lost all that gave him his position, but he does 
not seek to recover what has been taken from him : he 
only entreats you, gentlemen, not to tear away from him 
the one thing which fortune has left him in his misery, 
the right to mourn over his calamity in company with 
his mother, and his children, and his brother, and the 
friends who are here with him in court. It is only 
reasonable that you yourself, Torquatus, and your 
father should be satisfied with the distress in which 
he is already plunged. If you had taken from Sulla 
nothing but his consulship, yet you should have been 
content with that ; for you were led to undertake the 
prosecution by rivalry for office, not as a struggle in- 
duced by private animosity. But since everything else 
has been stripped from him as well as his office, since 
he has been left a wreck in this most calamitous and 
grievous series of misfortunes, what need you seek for 
more ? Will you take from him the right to enjoy the 
light, a privilege full of tears and sorrow, in which he 
continues to exist amid the most exquisite torturings of 
grief ? He will gladly give it up, if you will take away 
the stigma of a disgraceful charge. Is it to drive away 
a personal enemy from the country ? You would gain 
more enjoyment from his sufferings, supposing you to 
be men of the most hardened cruelty, if you saw them 
here before your eyes, than if you heard of them from a 
distance^ Alas for the wretched and illomened day on 
which Publius Sulla was returned as Consul by the votes 
of all the centuries ! Alas for his disappointed hopes, 
his fleeting fortunes, his blind ambition, the ill-timed 
congratulations of his friends ! How quickly did they 
all sink back from joy and satisfaction into mourning 
ajid tears, so that he who such a little time before had 
been elected Consul suddenly found himself without a 
5^estige of his original position.! For what evil would 
seem to be still possible for him, ' when he had lost 
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reputation and office and fortune ? Where would you 
think there was room for any new calamity ? The same 
fate presses on him as at the first : it has found for him 
a new source of grief : it does not allow him in the ruin 
of his fortunes to be the victim of a single disaster, or 
to find annihilation in a single grief. 

XXXIII. But I myself, gentlemen, am by this time 
prevented by personal sorrow from saying more about 
my client's sufferings. It is your turn, gentlemen, to 
play your part ; I leave the whole case to your clemency 
and sympathy. You, by the intervention of the 
prosecution in exercising their right of challenging the 
jury, suddenly, without any suspicions on our part, took 
your seats on the bench as our judges, chosen by the 
other side to gratify the hopes inspired by their bitter- 
ness, but in reality set there by fortune, acting on our 
behalf, to be the champions of innocence. And as I felt 
anxious about the opinion which the Roman people might 
entertain of me, because I had been stern in dealing 
with scoundrels, and as I therefore laid hold of the first 
opportunity which was offered me of defending an 
innocent man, so you should by your leniency and com- 
passion mitigate the sternness of the verdicts which have 
been delivered during the last few months in condemna- 
tion of the most audacious ruffians. This boon the case 
itself ought to extract from you, but besides this you 
owe it to your spirit and your integrity to show that 
you are not the kind of men to whom it was especially 
politic to have recourse through the medium of the 
challenge. And herein I exhort you, gentlemen, with 
all the force which is called out by my affection for you, 
that, since we are united in our interest for the safety 
of the state, we should work together with one accord 
to clear ourselves by our clemency and mercy, from the 
■character for cruelty which has been so falsely attributed 
both to you and to me. 
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